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TO  YOU 

MISS  BRACKETT 

WITH   GRATITUDE   FOR   YOUR   HELP   IN  TIMES  OF 
DISCOURAGEMENT,   FOR  YOUR   UNTIRING   EF- 
FORTS   THROUGHOUT    THE    YEARS,    AND 
FOR     YOUR     SYMPATHETIC     UNDER- 
STANDING,   WE,    THE    CLASS    OF 
1933,  DEDICATE  THIS  VOLUME. 
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Brighton 


MILDRED  HEAL 
"Millie" 

"The  better  we  know  her, 
The  more  we  like  her." 


Mass. 
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SONJA  JOHNSON 

"Jonny" 
Waltham  Mass. 

"An  upright  judge  has  more  regard 
to  justice  than  to  men." 


ROWENA  MacDOUGAL 


Western 


R.  I. 


"Good  nature  without  disguise." 
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HELEN  RICE 


Bellows  Falls 


Vt. 


"Helen  is  a  great  girl, 
And  a  friend  good  and  true. 
After  you  have  known  her, 
You'll  find  that  she's  true  blue.11 
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NINA  ACHESON 
"Ache" 


Watertown 


Mass. 


"Away  with  books — 
I  will  draw  my  inspiration  from  Life.11 
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DOROTHY  ANDREWS 

"Andy" 
Watertown  Mass. 

"Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air 
That  without  fairness,  she  was  more  than  fair.11 
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RACHEL  BARTHEL 
"Rae" 


Gardner 


Mass. 


"Oh!  Rachel  is  our  hrunette  maid. 
Tribute  to  you  must  be  paid. 
Hair  of  all  kinds  in  our  class, 
But  no  one  equals  yours,  my  lass.'' 
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AUDREY  BENNETT 


Cambridge 


Mass. 


"It's  nice  to  be  natural, 
when  you're  naturally  nice." 
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HOLLY  BURY 


MONCTON 


N.  B. 


"Gay  she  is,  also  petite; 
Talkative,  and  oh — ,  so  sweet." 
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HELEN  COFFIN 


Portage 


Maine 


"A  live  wire  from  start  to  finish. 
Her  wit  and  zeal  never  diminish. 
A  strong  and  capable  mind. 
The  type  you  seldom  find." 


DOROTHY  DALE 

"Dot" 


AUBURNDALE 


Mass. 


"Happy  am  I,  from  care  I'm  free. 
Why  aren't  they  all  content  like  me?" 
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DOROTHY  DeARMOND 

"Speed" 
Westboro  Mass. 


"Haste  makes  waste." 
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MARETA  GRIMES 

"Grimesie" 

Gardner  Mass. 

"Thy  modesty's  a  candle  to  thy  merit.'" 


ELLA  HANDFIELD 

Ashfield  Mass. 

"A  light  heart  lives  long." 


ANN  HELFER 


Exeter 


N.H. 


"A  good  head  and  industrious  hands 
are  worth  gold  in  any  land." 
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AURELIA  HOEGLER 
"Reli" 


Walpole 


Mass. 


"  'Tis  better  to  be  small  and  shine 
than  to  be  tall  and  cast  a  shadow." 
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MARY  KAY 

"Kay" 


X 


Mass. 


"She  is  pretty  to  walk  with,  witty  to  talk  with 
and  pleasant,  too,  to  think  of." 
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KATHERINE  KEATING 

"Kay" 
Waltham  Mass. 


"Good  sense  and  good  nature 
are  never  separated." 
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MARIE  LASKE 

Waltham  Mass. 

"Trust  is  trust  to  the  end  of  reckoning." 
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DOROTHY  MacNAIR 

A* 

"Mac" 

HOULTON 

Maine 

"Always  smiling, 
Always  gay, 
Always  chasing  our  cares  away." 
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EILEEN  MADIGAN 

<  (  T  .11 

Leeme 
Harvard  Mass. 

"A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine." 
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FRANCES  METCALF 

"Fran' 


Andover 


Mass. 


"Laughter  makes  the  world  go  around/1 


GLADYS  PECK 
"Pec\ie" 


Cambridge 


Mass 


"Intent  upon  her  destined  course, 
Useful  in  all  she  does." 
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MARJORIE  RHODES 

"Marge" 


Attleboro 


Mass. 


"In  'Marge1  we  find  a  jolly,  fine  girl, 
And  popular  is  her  middle  name. 
We'll  find  her  in  the  hall  of  fame." 
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BERTHA  SOLANDER 

"Birdie" 

WlNCHENDON 

"Ambition  makes  for  success." 


Mass. 
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ESTHER  WEDELL 

"Wede" 


Lynn 


Mass. 


"Ofttimes  reserve  is  mistaken  for  indifference, 
indifference  for  conceit." 
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TO  MISS  SHATSWELL 


YY\m    >\xAAVV^a^a    W*< 


Aufwiedersehen,  but  not  goodbye 
October  we  bade  Shatsy  with  a  sigh. 
'Twas  hard  to  smile  and  not  shed  a  tear 
Knowing  her  life  was  over  here. 


Miss  Shatswell  tho'  you're  far  away 
We  think  of  you  in  work  and  in  play. 
Always  remember  us  nurses  here 
As  friends  who  hold  you  very  dear. 

D.  DeA. 
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THE  WILL 

of  the 

SENIOR  CLASS  OF  1933 


We,  the  class  of  1933,  exhausted  from  endeavor  to  please,  and  consequently  of  ques- 
tionable stability  of  mind,  do  hereby  make,  publish,  and  declare  the  following: 

To— 


Dr.  Leonard:    Several  extra  nurses  to  special  his  patients. 
Dr.  Keever:    A  supply  of  Bachelor  Buttons. 
Dr.  Watters  :    More  candy  to  send  the  nurses  next  year. 
Dr.  Frank  Clark  :   A  sense  of  humor  on  both  sides  of  the  Case  Room  door. 
Dr.  Cecil  Clark  :    A  new  set  of  jokes. 
Dr.  Morrison  :    More  time  in  which  to  do  less  work. 
Dr.  Lothrop:    An  automatic  snare  threader. 

Dr.  Kattwinkle:    A  sanatorium  in  which  to  keep  his  sick  nurses. 
Dr.  Hardy  :    Aeroplane  service  to  New  Hampshire. 
Dr.  Poutas  :    A  private  telephone  booth  with  an  extra  supply  of  nickels. 
Dr.  Hobbs  :    Some  new  name  tapes  for  his  laundry. 
Dr.  Ted  Clark  :  A  Ruffle  for  the  bottom  of  his  trousers. 
Miss  Allen:   A  Newton  Hospital  pillow. 
Miss  Houston  :    New  uniforms  for  the  nurses. 

Miss  Hostetler:   Another  class  as  well  behaved  as  '33?  No,  better  behaved! 
Miss  Russel:    A  year  with  no  sick  nurses. 
Miss  Fulton  :    Instantaneous  service  from  the  nurses. 
Miss  Graham:  A  nurse  with  perfect  technique. 
Miss  Cooke:       ] 

Miss  Brackett:   ^  A  correspondence  course  in  supervising  study  hour. 
Miss  Whitten  :  J 

Miss  Cox:    An  automatic  linen  folder  and  bundle  maker. 

Miss  Tweedale:  A  more  thorough  understanding  of  our  original  ideas  in  O.  R. 
Technique. 

Miss  Greig:    Some  brilliant  students  in  obstetrical  class. 

Miss  K.  C.  Welch:    A  nurse  that  will  eat  everything  and  waste  nothing. 
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Miss  Bryant:    A  nurse  that  will  wear  her  cuffs. 

Miss  Coggin:    A  good  midnight  lunch. 

Miss  Hills  :    Some  comfortable  chairs  for  the  old  Physician's  office. 

Miss  Herrick:    An  economical  nurse. 

Miss  Baker:  A  nurse  that  can  carry  out  six  stat  orders  while  feeding  a  pre- 
mature baby. 

Miss  Gorman:    Sweets  to  the  sweet. 

Miss  Story:    New  students  to  drive  her  car  when  we  leave. 

Miss  Connors:  A  dozen  scratch  pads  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Also  no  acci' 
dents  while  she  is  on  call. 

Miss  Swain  :    No  Sunday  morning  calls  to  the  Pharmacy. 

Miss  Richardson:   A  clean  utility  room  at  seven  P.M. 

Miss  Johnson:    Pardnership  in  another  car. 

Miss  Centabar:    A  pillow  for  her  desk  chair. 

Miss  Nelson:    A  larger  field. 

Miss  Doane  :   A  twin  so  there  will  be  enough  for  us  all. 

Miss  Meade:   A  chauffeur. 

Miss  Montana:   A  new  district  car  and  preferably  not  a  Ford. 

Mrs.  Tyler  :   A  longer  street  for  welfares. 

Miss  Norris:    Someone  to  tend  the  candy  counter. 

R.  H.  White:  A  blue  dye  that  won't  wash  out. 

Miss  Johnson  :  Leaves  one  can  of  Johnson's  baby  powder  to  the  individual  who 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  impetigo. 

Miss  Heal:    Her  weight  chart  to  Miss  Batson. 

Miss  Rice:    Sore  feet  and  ruined  disposition  to  Miss  Ernst. 

Miss  MacDougal:  Being  Scotch,  has  lost  so  much  time  she  can't  afford  to  leave 
anything  to  anybody. 

Miss  Acheson  :    Leaves  her  fish  stories  to  anyone  who  will  believe  them. 

Miss  Barthel:   Her  sarcasm  to  Miss  Wakelin. 

Miss  Bennett:  Her  arthritis  to  Miss  Haines,  but  hopes  this  document  will  never 
be  probated. 

Miss  Bury:   Her  petiteness  to  Miss  Hussy. 

Miss  Coffin  :    Her  sense  of  humor  to  Miss  Kestner. 

Miss  Dale:  Her  campus  lily  to  Miss  Cunningham. 

Miss  De Armond  :  Her  ability  to  tell  short  stories  in  ten  minutes  to  Miss  Reed. 

Miss  Grimes  :  Her  quietness  to  Miss  Ryan. 

Miss  Han  field:  Her  wavy  hair  to  Miss  Marian  McCarthy. 

Miss  Helfer:    Her  home  sickness  to  Miss  Bishop. 

Miss  Kay:    Her  non-plucked  eyebrows  to  Miss  Clary. 

Miss  Keating:   Her  polished  shoes  to  Miss  Rondeau. 

Miss  Laske:   Her  serious  mind  to  Miss  Davison. 

Miss  Hoegler:    Her  wonder-like  expression  to  Dr.  Hardy. 

Miss  Madigan  :    The  telephone  on  second  Ellison  to  Miss  Sholes. 

Miss  Metcalf:   Her  knowledge  of  firearms  to  Miss  O'Donnell. 

Miss  Wedell:  Her  I-don't-care  attitude  and  expressionless  face  to  Miss  Smith. 

Miss  Rhodes:  Leaves  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  a  device  for  distinguishing  between  the 
internes'  and  the  nurses'  laundry. 

Miss  Peck  says  "Take  what  you  want,  I'm  big  hearted." 
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Miss  Solander:  Leaves  her  indifference  to  Miss  Cottrell. 

Miss  Andrews  :  Leaves  her  naps  in  class  to  Miss  Griswold. 

Miss  MacNair:    Leaves  her  many  flirtations  to  Miss  Dawe. 

As  a  class,  we  leave  to  the  Juniors  single  rooms,  each  with  an  individual  sun 
parlor  and  laundry  to  take  the  place  of  good  old  Ellison  Hall  roof. 

We,  with  a  hey  nonny  nonny  and  a  hot  cha  cha,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  the  last  year  of  the  depression,  do 
hereby  fix  our  signatures  to  this,  our  last  will  and  testament. 

Minnie  the  mop  girl, 
Campus  Lilies, 
L.  P.  Clisis, 
O.  R.  Mistakes, 
C.  R.  System. 
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THE  PROPHECY 

Station  M.A.R.S.  broadcasting  from  the  Milky  Way,  advertising  the  Health  Crackers 
to  be  taken  upon  retiring  with  a  quart  of  cream  guaranteed  to  raise  the  flesh  upon 
all  barren  areas. 

Tonight  we  are  transmitting  from  the  earth  on  20  bicycles  from  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Shooting  Comet. 

The  Milky  Way  Orchestra  pores  forth  the  strain  of  "Why  Did  I  Roam  From  My 
River  Home"  and  the  famous  Miss  Eileen  Madigan,  Ballerina  in  the  Rushing  Opera, 
trips  thither  and  yon  o'er  the  glassy  floor. 

A  volunteer  specialty  is  offered,  as  the  music  ends,  a  famous  clog  to  the  "Irish 
Washerwoman"  by  Bury  and  Hoegler  of  Barnum  and  Bailey's  Circus. 

We  pause  as  the  dance  ceases,  to  gaze  at  the  celebrities.  Our  eyes  rest  upon  the 
slumbering  figure  of  the  famous  Research  Worker  on  Sleeping  Sickness,  Miss  Esther 
Wedell.  Chaperoning  Miss  Wedell  is  the  noted  Aviatrix  Miss  Peck  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  crash  in  Timbuctoo. 

The  charming  Hostess,  Miss  Heal,  pauses  at  the  table  of  Miss  Rice,  proprietor 
of  a  restaurant  on  Fifth  Avenue,  specializing  in  Hot  Unburned  Toast. 

Well!  well!  well!  Radio  Audience,  there's  one  of  our  most  distinguished  members. 
This  is  just  too  good  to  miss.  Frances  Metcalf  doing  the  light  fantastic  with  her  husband, 
the  prominent  driver  of  a  fire  engine,  on  a  hot  cha  elephant  farm.  Accompanying  the 
Metcalfs  is  Miss  Bennett,  proprietress  of  that  fashionable  Shoe  Shoppe,  where  she 
strives  to  fittingly  fit  the  flat  feet  of  arthritics. 

We  see  Dot  Andrews  no  longer  a  love  sick  Monk,  but  a  dignified  Deb  of  the 
season  escorted  by  a  famous  Lizzie  driver  from  M.  I.  T. 

As  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  ten  a  slim  vivacious  merry  maker  cries  from  the 
rear  of  the  hall,  "Miss  Acheson  reporting!" 

Did  she  fall  or  was  she  pushed?  is  the  animated  discussion  led  by  the  originator  of 
that  well  known  slogan,  "Not  a  Coffin  a  Carload." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  through  the  door  marches  the  majestic  figure  of  Dot  McNair, 
leaning  as  usual,  upon  the  arm  of  the  Great  Lochinvar  from  out  of  the  West! 

Miss  Ella  Handfield,  a  prominent  figure,  is  gowned  in  flaming  red  satin  overpowered 
by  the  brilliant  glow  from  her  sunburn  acquired  at  Psycho! 

As  we  pause  for  a  short  intermission,  Miss  Ann  Heifer  bursts  forth  with  a  boom- 
ing voice  in  the  melody,  "Where  Is  My  Wandering  Boy  Tonight?"  The  ever-rescuing 
figure  of  Dot  Dale  thoughtfully  presents  Miss  Heifer  with  that  pause  that  refreshes. 

As  Miss  DeArmond  waves  goodbye  to  the  crowd  she  steps  into  her  limousine, 
now  equipped  with  non-breakable  windshields,  to  make  it  easier  for  her  to  live  up  to 
her  motto  "Take  it  on  the  chin"! 

Why  here  comes  Margie  Rhodes!  winner  of  the  baby  prize,  still  living  up  to 
that  old  "Hill  custom" — Breakfast  in  bed  Sunday  A.M. 

From  the  noise  issuing  from  the  lobby  we  surmise  Solander  is  about  to  appear 
with  her  latest  invention,  the  voice  muffler,  to  be  used  by  all  those  entering  Accident 
after  10  P.M. 
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We  have  just  had  the  House  detective's  report  on  the  lonely  figure  that  has  been 
standing  by  the  door  for  the  last  two  and  one'half  hours.  He  has  just  been  joined  by 
Rowena  MacDougal,  whose  slogan  is  "Absence  makes  the  Heart  grow  Fonder.11 

There  is  a  slight  commotion  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  ballroom.  What  is  it? 
Yes,  we  thought  so — only  Sonja  Johnson  still  arguing  with  Dr.  Keever  on  the  topic, 
"Has  the  child  a  temperature  or  is  it  only  elevated?" 

Who  is  that  popular  young  Adonis,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  Sophisticated  sub' 
debs  of  the  season?  One  guess  suffices,  it  is  the  usual  flock  being  chauffeured  about  by 
Marie  Laske's  boy  friend. 

The  smart  young  lady,  so  attractively  dressed,  is  Miss  Barthel.  It  is  rumored  that — 
well!   Ray  said  that  she  would  never  marry  anyone  shorter  than  herself,  but  just  wait! 

We  wish  tonight  to  express  our  deepest  regret  at  the  absence  of  our  friend  and 
patron,  the  former  Miss  Keating.  It  was  entirely  unavoidable  as  she  was  obliged  to 
stay  home  with  Junior  whose  care  she  would  not  entrust  to  an  inexperienced  hand. 

Then  too,  Miss  Kay  is  absent,  but  as  you  all  know  she  is  in  strict  training  for  her 
coming  tennis  match  with  Helen  Wills  and  this  gay  night  life  would  be  disastrous  she 
thinks. 

Radio  Audience,  the  hour  of  retirement  approaches.  We  can  honestly  say  that 
this  has  been  the  most  successful  social  event  of  the  year,  being  attended  by  our  most 
successful  celebrities.  We  suggest  to  those  suffering  from  insomnia — Reach  for  a  Lucky 
instead,  take  that  pause  that  refreshes  and  retire  with  that  book  of  famous  Fairy  Tales 
by  a  well  known  writer  who  frequently  comes  to  our  ballroom — the  great  Grimes. 

Station  M.A.R.S.  wishes  the  dancers  and  entertainers  and  hostesses  of  the  even' 
ing  a  very  successful  life  and  loads  of  luck. 

Signing  off  at  exactly  one  second  before  twelve  o'clock. 

Good  night  all. 


NIGHT  NURSES'  VERSION  OF 
R.  L.  STEVENSON 

On  days  I  must,  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  beneath  the  electric  light. 
On  nights  it's  just  the  other  way 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
No  more  of  life  till  after  three, 
But  hear  my  neighbor's  heavy  feet 
Pounding  by  with  sturdy  beat. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you 
When  all  the  day's  so  fresh  and  new, 
And  I  should  often  like  to  play 
That  I  must  go  to  bed  by  day? 
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WHO'S  WHO! 

Best  All  Round Mildred  Heal 

Girl  with  Best  Line Nina  Acheson 

Most  Popular Marjorie  Rhodes 

Most  Sophisticated Rachel  Barthel 

Best  Loo\ing Esther  Wedell 

Best  Blusher Eileen  Madigan 

Cutest Aurelia  Hoegler 

Quietest Mareta  Grimes 

Wittiest Helen   Coffin 

Giggliest Anna  Heifer 

J\[eatest .  Majorie  Rhodes 

Most  Serious Marie  Laske 

Tallest Dorothy  DeArmond 

Most  Petite Holly  Bury 

Most  Athletic Frances  Metcalf 

Class   Optimist Mildred  Heal 

Class  Pessimist Helen  Rice 

Best  Dancer Rachel  Barthel 

Best  Actress Holly  Bury 

Class  Flirt Dorothy  MacNair 

Best  K[atured Dorothy  Dale 
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WHAT'S  WHAT 


l\[ame 
Mildred  Heal 
Sonja  Johnson 
Helen  Rice 
Nina  Acheson 

Dorothy  Andrews 
Rachel  Barthel 
Audrey  Bennett 
Holly  Bury 
Helen  Coffin 
Dorothy  Dale 
Dorothy  DeArmond 
Mareta  Grimes 
Ella  Handfield 

Ann  Heifer 
Aurelia  Hoegler 
Mary  Kay 
Kathrine  Keating 

Marie  Laske 
Dorothy  MacNair 

Eileen  Madigan 
Frances  Metcalf 
Gladys  Peck 
Marjorie  Rhodes 
Bertha  Solander 
Esther  Wedell 


Favorite  Occupation 

Helping  others 

Being  indifferent 

Talking  back 

Entertaining  the 
class 

Chauffering 

Dressing  up 

Sleeping 

Being  cute 

Telling  jokes 

To  show  others  how 

Dieting 

Being  quiet 

Talking  about 
Psycho. 

Asking  questions 

Smiling  bashfully 

Learning  the  news 

Listen  quietly 

Keeping  it  dark 
Dodging  the  boys 

Seven  dates  a  week 

Having  fun 

Worrying 

Sewing 
Dreaming 

Being  optomistic 


Ambition 

Making  us  behave 
To  get  ahead 
Helping  others 
To  sing 

To  stay  awake 
Go  to  France 
Little  feet 
To  be  good 
To  sleep 
Westboro 
Having  fun 
Sunday  P.M. 
Wavy  hair 

To  know  the  answer 

To  be  tall 

To  have  a  car 

Thur.  Nite  date, 
see  Tom. 

To  be  unattached 

To  hear  from  South 
Dakota 

To  reduce 

Stay  out  of  trouble 

To  get  home 

Good  student 

To  get  ahead 

To  read  out  loud 


Besetting  Sin 
Fairness 
Those  eyes 
Smallness 
Getting  into  mischief 

Being  with  Raymond 

Sophistication 

Fairness 

Smallness 

Easy-going-ness 

Good-nature 

Her  laugh 

Her  playing 

Pop  corn 

Good-nature 
That  lisp 
Cuteness 
Eagerness  to  help 

Seriousness 
Chauffeurs'  ability 

Winning  smile 
Wittiness 
Imitating 
Cute  face 
Oh  that  Blond 
Personality 
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Dorothy  Andre  W  s 
Audrey   Benn  E  ft 

Nina   Ache  S  on 
Bertha      Soland   E  r 

Katheri  N  e   Keating 
Aurel    I    a   Hoegler 
Rowena   McD  O  ugall 
Ma  R  y  Kay 
Marie   La   S   ke 

Sonja   John   S  on 
Rachel   B  A   rthel 

Doroth   Y   DeArrmond 


Dorothy  D  A  le 
Holly   BUry 
Helen  Co    F  fin 
Esther    W  edell 
Marfor   I    e   Rhodes 
Eile  E  n   Madigan 
Gla   D  ys   Peck 
Frances   M   E  tcalf 

Do  R  othy     MacNair 
Mareta  Grime  S 
Ella   Handfi   E  Id 

Ann  H  elfer 
Mildred   H   E  al 

Hele  N   Rice 
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SCULTETUS 


FEBRUARY,    1934 


Laura  Clary 
Theora  Cottrell 


Helen  Dolloff 
Edith  Duncan 
Hazel  Keith 


Pauline  Lassalle 
Vivian  Powers 


SEPTEMBER,    1934 


Lucy  Bean 
Marjorie  Clarke 
Lydia  Clay 
Ardyth  Emmons 
Elizabeth  Ernst 
Helen  Evans  (tlXft 


Elizabeth  Fenlasson 
Mildred  Griswold 
Evelyn  Haines 
Eleanore  Hall 
Louise  Holt 
Anna  Kestner 


Marian  McCarthy 
Frances  McCobb 
Marian  Mooers 
Yvonne  Rondeau 
Alice  Wakelin 
Helen  Woodard 
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FEBRUARY,    1934 

Here  are  the  "Students" — all  of  February  '34 
I'll  picture  them  for  you,  I  cannot  do  more. 

Here's  Miss  Laura  Clary,  please  note  she's  a  blond, 
A  good  nurse  at  that,  tho1  she's  not  over  fond 
Of  study,  No!  she  thinks  to  be  right 
She  must  go  somewhere  'most  every  night. 

Then  here's  another,  the  smallest  in  class, 
A  most  willing  worker,  a  very  neat  lass. 
In  case  there's  a  doubt,  her  name  I  will  tell, 
She  is  just  Miss  Teora,  and  surnamed  Cottrell. 

And  Miss  Helen  Dolloff,  a  nurse  thin,  yet  tall, 
She  never  eats  anything,  scarcely  at  all. 
She  just  hates  "night  duty" —  I  make  that  emphatic, 
But  that  may  be  because  she  has  been  to  Psychopathic. 

Now  Miss  Edith  Duncan,  and  they  say  that  she 
Runs  home  every  time,  she  is  "off  duty  free". 
She  lives  in  West  Newton,  which  from  here  is  not  far, 
Each  one  of  us  enjoy  a  visit  home  by  car. 

Then  Miss  Hazel  Keith,  rather  short,  also  stout, 
She  doesn't  like  Contagious  of  that  there's  no  doubt. 
Does  she  diet?     Oh  no,  she  feels  fine  and  dandy, 
So  diet!  she  could  not  —  she's  too  fond  of  candy. 

And  now  comes  my  room-mate,  my  amiable  pal 
Your  hair-cut  becomes  you,  Miss  Polly  LaSalle. 
I  know  all  the  Westboro  folks  just  await 
The  day  you  return  home  a  nurse  graduate. 

Then  to  make  seven  there's  just  left  me, 
I'm  wondering  now  what  my  fate's  going  to  be, 
I  hope  with  you  all,  I  have  not  got  in  Dutch! 
By  saying  perhaps,  just  one  word  too  much. 

Apology 

I  wish  I  were  gifted  and  had  done  this  real  "swell." 
I  wish  I  had  said  something  real  nice  but,  oh  well, 
Not  being  "gifted,"  please  forget  and  forgive, 
Next  time  I'll  do  better  —  if  you  all  let  me  live. 

V.  P.  '34. 
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SEPTEMBER,    1934 

We  sat  —  thirty-one  half  scared,  saucer-eyed  Probationers,  sipping  at  the  delightful 
tea  served  to  us  by  Miss  Shatswell  in  the  living  room,  Wednesday,  September  ninth, 
1931.  A  new  era  had  opened  before  us,  and  each  one  in  her  own  manner  was  think- 
ing of  a  plan  to  adopt  in  order  best  to  fit  herself  for  this  new  life. 

Classes  were  started  but  the  students  seemed  to  need  a  "get-together"  party.  With 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Hicks  and  a  canoe,  Miss  Shatswell  was  able  to  arrange  a  picnic  on  the 
Charles.  We  went  as  strangers  but  returned  as  true  classmates  that  night.  October 
came!  We  were  now  a  trifle  less  self-conscious,  and  many  "Probs"  got  up  enough 
courage  to  attend  the  Hallow'een  dance,  thereby  proving  to  be  promising  in  social 
activities. 

New  wonders,  more  responsibilities,  and  sophistication  was  awarded  us,  the  class 
of  '34,  when  Miss  Hostetler  presented  our  caps  to  us.  At  this  time  we  were  allowed 
a  week's  vacation  in  which  to  recuperate  from  the  suspense  before  the  caps  were 
awarded.  On  returning  from  this  vacation  we  who  lived  at  Woodland  moved  to 
Dormitory  B  until  we  grew  up  and  moved  to  the  Nurses1  Home. 

Wherever  there  was  excitement  the  class  of  1934  was  always  well  represented. 
Teas,  tennis,  swimming,  or  canoeing  always  found  us  present.  Our  popular  instructor 
of  Anatomy,  Mrs.  Range,  very  kindly  arranged  for  us  to  visit  Hood's  plant  in  Boston, 
the  Cambridge  water  filter  station,  Walker-Gordon  Farms  in  Needham,  E.  L.  Patch's, 
and  the  Framingham  sewage  disposal  system.  Our  work  became  more  interesting 
because  of  those  short  trips,  and  "a  good  time  was  had  by  all."  Time  went  on;  new 
tasks  were  assigned  daily!  and  our  scope  of  Nursing  enlarged  accordingly.  Soon  we 
were  separated — some  affiliated  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital  and 
others  went  into  the  Case  Room! 

Having  fully  adjusted  ourselves  to  this  new  mode  of  living,  we  often  look  back 
and  wonder  why  we  thought  the  easy  tasks  were  so  difficult,  and  the  more  important 
items  have  seemed  so  trivial.  There  seems  to  be  as  much  enthusiasm  now  for  the 
new  work  that  will  be  assigned  to  us  before  we  graduate  as  there  was  when  we  were 
freshmen. 

As  the  September  Class  of  1934  we  do  solemnly  swear  to — 
"Take  no  Chances." 
'And  Have  an  Abiding  Faith." 

H.  W.  '34. 
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FEBRUARY,    1935 


Nellie  Bishop 
Norma  Bordeleau 
Dorothy  Cunningham 
Muriel  Davison 


Doris  Hennessey 
Arlene  Hussey 
Louise  McCarthy 
Elizabeth  Merrill 
Devota  Mickleson 


Mary  Owens 
Mary  Ryan 
Barbara  Sholes 
Betty  Smith 


SEPTEMBER,    1935 


Thelma  Batson 
Amelia  Beauregard 
Virginia  Dawe 


Gertrude  Kelly 
Betty  Ann  Lane 
Gladys  Lussier 
Charlotte  Proulx 


Ruth  Swanson 
Barbara  Woods 
Sue  Young 
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FEBRUARY,    1935 
PROJECT  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 


In  the  medical  nursing  class  one  half  of  the  students  planned  a  project  on  tuberculosis, 
which  was  given  before  the  class  to  aid  studying  nursing  in  this  field. 

The  project  included  portraying  causes,  symptoms,  treatment,  in  hospital  and  at 
home,  prognosis,  progress  and  convalescence  of  the  disease. 

The  project  was  enjoyed  by  those  giving  and  receiving  the  information  obtained, 
and  was  a  success  in  its  purpose  which  was  to  make  the  study  of  tuberculosis  a  little 
clearer  and  more  interesting  to  the  class. 

Miss  Brackett  later  honored  us  by  requesting  that  we  again  prepare  to  give  the 
project,  this  time  at  a  meeting  of  the  Instructors1  Club. 

A  programme  was  planned  accordingly  including  the  tuberculosis  project. 

Our  efforts  were  thus,  twice  rewarded. 


FAVORITE  REMARKS 


Mickelson,  Sholes:  No,  really? 

Hennessey  :  What's  the  latest? 

Cunningham:  Oh,  I  can't  study  now,  Fm  too  excited. 

Davison  :  Isn't  Ben  Bernie  on? 

Merrill:  The  class  dignity.   Well,  I  flunked  that  exam. 

Hussey:  I  never  saw  such  a  class  in  my  life. 

Bordeleau:  Who  am  1  going  out  with  tonight? 

Owens:  Goodbye,  kids,  see  you  at  ten. 

Bishop:  Guess  well  have  a  class  meeting  tonight. 

McCarthy:  Will  you?  etc. 

Smith  :  Well,  I  must  do  my  washing. 

Ryan:  Has  everyone  washed  this  morning? 
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SEPTEMBER,    1935 

On  the  long-looked-forward-to-always-to-be-remembered  September  8,  1932,  a  gathering 
of  seventeen  shaky  but  expectant  young  ladies  were  welcomed  in  the  living  room  at 
the  Nurses1  Home.  Our  beloved  Miss  Shatswell  presided  over  the  tea  and  introduced 
everyone  satisfactorily.  That  evening  at  Woodland  there  were  the  usual  number  of 
lost  keys,  late  trunks,  and  nerves.  After  being  pinned  into  our  collars  and  uniforms, 
we  felt  rather  dashed  at  the  prospect  of  doing  it  at  6.30  the  next  morning.  However, 
we  conquered  that  obstacle  and  started  on  the  routine  so  familiar. 

In  October  we  planned  to  have  our  Freshman  picnic.  It  had  to  be  postponed  about 
three  times  as  the  sun  refused  to  shine.  But  we  did  get  over  to  Riverside  one  cold 
afternoon.  Miss  Brackett,  as  leader  of  the  "hares"  and  Miss  Pope  and  Miss  Norris, 
leaders  of  the  "hounds"  a  merry  chase  began — and  then  what  a  supper! 

Somehow  we  managed  to  live  thru  mid-years  and  the  cats.  No  history  would  be 
complete  without  the  cats.  In  our  stronghold  at  the  south  end  of  Dorm  B  we  give 
Oscar,  the  only  surviving  memento,  a  place  of  honor  on  the  mantel. 

We  produced  a  one-act  play  "Local  and  Long  Distance"  in  December  which  was 
a  success.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Norris  for  her  assistance.  We  sold 
candy  at  the  play  and  altogether  cleared  $20  of  which  we  were  quite  proud. 

One  of  the  talented  members  of  our  class  wrote  a  hygiene  play  as  well  as  a  class 
song.  These  were  rendered  before  the  Hospital  Aid  Society.  A  History  of  Nursing 
Pageant  was  also  an  added  feature.  Each  girl  wrote  the  description  of  her  chosen 
character  for  the  Pageant.    What  fun  we  had  with  those  costumes. 

On  January  11th,  1933,  we  received  our  caps.  Somehow  our  number  had  dwindled 
down  to  ten.  But  those  ten  contained  enough  joy  and  relief  to  supply  an  extra  dozen. 
What  can  I  write  about  getting  our  caps? — that  everyone  doesn't  know?  Nothing, 
so  just  revive  your  own  memories  of  that  age-long  afternoon. 

After  our  vacations  we  came  to  the  Dorm  and  here  we  drag  ourselves  after  weary 
hours  of  relief. 

Betty  Ann  Lane. 

CLASS  SONG 

We  are  standing  on  the  threshold 

Eager  with  hearts  aglow 

Zealous,  steadfast,  willing,  ready 

We  would  give  service  so 

Our  guide  the  torch  of  duty  held  by  our  leaders  here 

We'll  follow  ever  onward,  guarding  traditions  dear. 

When  with  lamp  all  trimmed  and  ready 

We  shall  receive  the  light 

May  we  hold  it  firm, — steady 

Keep  it  both  pure  and  bright 

It  shall  shine  in  service,  a  flame  of  hope  shall  be 

And  shall  our  school  illumine 

For  all  the  world  to  see. 

Gertrude  Kelly. 
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FEBRUARY,    1936 


Claire  Bergeron 
Margaret  Chick 
Charlotte  Drake 
Margaret  Fullerton 
Barbara  Gibson 


Barbara  Hall 
Alice  Handy- 
Shirley  Keet 
Olga  Klimowich 


Dorothy  Pond 
Pauline  Simone 
Anna  Stensson 
Clarice  Varney 
Marion  Whipple 


MISS  NORRIS— OUR  SOCIAL  DIRECTOR 


We  all  wish  to  welcome  Miss  Elizabeth  Norris,  our  new  social  director. 

Miss  Norris  came  to  us  in  October  to  fill  the  place  left  by  Miss  Margaret  Shatswell. 
She  was  graduated  from  Mills  College  and  has  had  a  wide  experience  thus  making  her 
well  qualified  to  fill  the  position.  Since  her  arrival  she  has  seen  the  need  for  better 
student  co-operation,  and  has  worked  hard  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  this.  Her  will' 
ing  and  co-operative  spirit  has  so  far  done  much  toward  strengthening  our  Student 
Association.  We  sincerely  hope  that  coming  classes  will  work  with  her  and  benefit 
by  her  work  as  we  have. 
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THE  STUDY  HOUR 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation 
That  is  known  as  the  study  hour. 

I  hear  in  the  rooms  all  about  me 

The  shuffle  of  slippered  feet, 
The  sound  of  doors  being  opened, 

And  voices  indiscreet. 

Prom  my  study  I  see  in  the  hallway 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 

Our  Nina  and  friend  Miss  Metcalf, 
To  get  a  breath  of  the  air. 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence, 

We  see  Miss  Brackett's  eyes, 
Study  hall  is  no  place  for  whispering 

Her  glance  is  meant  to  advise. 

A  sudden  crash  in  the  corner, 
The  instructor  immediately  looks 

To  see  "Teddy"  just  awakened 
By  the  telltale  fall  of  her  books. 

We  open  our  books  and  then  shut  them 

Under  our  vacant  gaze 
As  we  twist  and  turn  and  consider 

The  possible  sense  of  a  phrase. 

But  we  know  that  the  less  we  study 

The  longer  well  have  to  stay, 
So  why  not  try  to  concentrate 

To  pass  this  time  away? 

I  suppose  it  will  always  be  with  us, 
With  some  of  us,  I  should  say, 

Till  the  long  three  years  are  over, 
And  we  put  our  books  away. 

And  well  sit  between  dark  and  daylight 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

In  good  old  Ellison  class  room 
For  the  same  old  study  hour. 

A.  Wakelin. 


ACTIVITIE: 
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Student  Council 

Winter  1932 

President Mildred  Heal 

Vice-President Marjorie  Rhodes 

Secretary Evelyn  Haines 

Treasurer Louise  McCarthy 

1933 

President Majorie  Rhodes 

Vice-President Helen  Dolloff 

Secretary Helen  Evans 

Treasurer Mary  Ryan 

Editor  of  Scultetus Nina  Acheson 

President  Probationers Alice  Handy 

September  '35 Sue  Young 

February  '35  ...  .Nellie  Bishop 
September  '34.  .  .  .Eleanor  Reed 
February  '34.  .  .  .Theora  Cotrell 
September  '33  .  .Audrey  Bennett 


•  SOCIAL  CALENDAR  • 

HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

Our  Hallowe'en  Party  was  held  at  the  Nurses'  Home  on  October  thirtieth.  The  living 
room  was  decorated  to  represent  the  spooky  interior  of  an  old  barn.  Owls  and 
witches  peeped  from  behind  haystacks.  The  favors  were  an  owl  booklet  to  which  a 
miniature  "witch's"  broom  was  attached.  The  feature  of  the  dance  was  the  "ghost 
walk,"  through  weird  passages  beneath  the  Nurses'  Home  and  Ellison  Hall.  In  the 
"morgue"  lay  a  corpse,  who  was  very  thoughtfully  given  a  drink  of  water  primarily  to 
prevent  choking.  We  walked  over  water  into  the  hands  of  horrible  creatures,  and 
through  very  dark  allies,  and  were  finally  glad  to  return  to  the  living  room  sound  and 
well.  Dr.  Cecil  Clark,  as  usual,  helped  to  make  our  party  a  success.  Following  the 
grand  march,  doughnuts  and  coffee  were  served  in  the  Recreation  Room. 

THE  BABY  PARTY 

One  of  the  most  successful  events  of  the  year,  from  a  financial  and  social  standpoint, 
was  a  "Baby  Party,"  planned  and  put  on  by  the  Class  of  '34,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Scultetus.  It  was  held  on  November  1 5  in  the  Recreation  room,  and  everyone  seemed 
to  have  a  rollicking  good  time.  There  was  a  large  attendance  with  many  members  of 
the  staff  present,  as  well  as  the  under-graduates.  Beginning  at  8  o'clock  the  children 
arrived  promptly,  dressed  in  short  cotton  dresses  or  rompers,  short  stockings,  and  bright 
bows  of  ribbon  on  their  hair. 

Everyone  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair  and  one  would  never  have  recognised 
among  the  merry  group  of  children  the  dignified  nurses  when  on  duty. 

The  party  started  off  with  the  grand  march — this  was  followed  by  games,  includ- 
ing  "Earmer  in  the  Dell";  "Drop  the  Handkerchief";  "London  Bridge."  Among 
other  things,  was  a  Treasure  Hunt,  which  kept  the  party  highly  entertained  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Later,  contests  were  held,  such  as  drinking  bottles  of 
ginger  ale  through  a  nipple,  "chewing  the  string"  and  guessing  the  names  of  members 
of  the  staff  from  their  baby  pictures.  "The  Automobile  Ride,"  a  short  play  was  put 
en  by  the  Freshmen. 

Refreshments,  which  consisted  of  ice  cream  cones,  lolly-pops  and  hot  dogs,  were 
sold. 

The  prise,  a  very  pretty  Candle  Holder,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Rhodes  for  appearing 
the  most  child-like. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

An  afternoon  of  strange  wails  from  Thayer  on  December  2  was  explained  in 
time  by  an  evening's  entertainment  for  Scultetus  put  on  by  the  September  Class  of  1935. 
The  lights  dimmed  as  music,  which  might  have  been  expressed  from  Broadway,  issued 
from  the  ceiling.  The  curtains  parted  on  a  silver  screen  whither  we  were  soon  trans- 
ported to  the  beauties  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Returned  to  Thayer,  we  laughed 
over  the  class's  comedy  Local  and  Long  Distance  in  which  Miss  Lane  made  a  handsome 
hero  in  the  midst  of  the  bothering  neighbors.  Once  again  the  screen  took  us  journeying, 
this  time  to  South  America.  In  between  acts  home-made  candy  was  sold  also  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Scultetus. 
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NOVELTY  SALE— CLASS  OF   1933 

Among  the  very  brilliant  suggestions  for  ways  of  making  money  for  the  Scultetus  was 
one  which  really  seemed  to  rouse  some  interest  in  the  Senior  Class;  namely,  a  novelty 
sale.  Each  Senior  was  to  produce  a  novelty,  preferably  hand'made.  An  amazing 
ambition  was  shown!  Embroidery,  sewing,  and  painting  were  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  hour,  and  resulted  in  some  very  charming  novelties  such  as:  little  black  and  white 
painted  dogs  and  cats  (paper  weights),  gay  colored  curtain  pulls,  door  knockers,  em' 
broidered  towels,  very  real-looking  stuffed  ducks,  dogs,  donkeys  and  even  pink  elephants! 
The  sale  was  held  in  Thayer  Hall  and  turned  out  to  be  a  decided  success.  Our  customers 
bought  things  with  real  enthusiasm.  At  the  sale  orders  were  taken  for  Newton  Hospital 
cushion  covers  which  Miss  Rhodes  has  undertaken  to  fulfil  before  September. 


HIGHLAND  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

On  December  18th,  the  Highland  Glee  Club,  directed  by  Mr.  MacLean,  rendered  an 
excellent  and  most  entertaining  concert  in  Thayer  Ward.  For  several  years  now  this 
glee  club  has  entertained  us  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas.  It  may  eventually  become 
another  of  "Newton's"  traditions. 


CHRISTMAS  PLAY  AND  DANCE 

The  Christmas  Play,  "The  Golden  Arrow,1''  by  James  Plaisted  Webber,  was  presented 
on  December  30th,  before  a  large  gathering  in  Thayer.  The  monastery  garden  certainly 
was  typical  of  a  May  morning.  The  part  of  Brother  Ambrose,  an  elderly  monk,  was 
taken  by  Dorothy  Dale.  Abelard,  the  lovesick  postulant,  portrayed  by  Dorothy  Andrews, 
forsook  the  life  of  the  monastery  for  beautiful  Heloise,  Marjorie  Clark,  the  playmate 
of  his  childhood. 

A  humorous  sketch,  "The  Municipal  Davenport,"  was  given  by  Frances  Metcalf 
and  Holly  Bury. 

After  the  entertainment,  dancing  followed  in  the  Nurses'  Home.  Then  colorful 
evening  gowns  furnished  a  festive  array  beneath  the  mistletoe  and  silver  stars.  Many 
of  the  faculty  and  some  of  the  doctors  and  their  wives  were  present.  Refreshments  were 
served  in  the  Recreation  Room. 


NEW  YEAR'S  TEA  TO  THE  FACULTY  WIVES 

AND  CHILDREN 

For  several  years  past  New  Year's  afternoon  has  been  set  aside  as  a  time  for  the 
Faculty,  their  wives  and  their  children  to  become  acquainted  with  the  student  nurses. 
For  this  occasion  tea  was  served  in  the  Living  Room.  The  library  table  was  spread  with 
all  such  dainties  as  one  naturally  has  at  a  tea,  and  which  grown-ups  as  well  as  kiddies 
enjoy. 
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SENIOR  BANQUET 

On  the  evening  of  February  4th,  the  Senior  Class  gathered  around  a  beautifully  deco- 
rated table  in  the  dining  room  for  their  annual  banquet. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  amber  candles  which  cast  shadows  on  the  centerpiece, 
of  narcissi  and  jonquils. 

Following  the  delicious  dinner  the  class  adjourned  to  the  Recreation  Room,  where 
the  Prophecy  was  cleverly  acted  out  by  members  of  the  Junior  Class.  The  Class  Will 
was  read  by  Miss  Esther  Wedell,  showing  the  Seniors'  extraordinary  generosity. 

A  pleasant  surprise  was  in  store  in  the  person  of  Miss  Maxwell  whom  Miss  Allen 
sent  to  entertain  us  with  several  recitations. 

Refreshments  and  dancing  brought  to  a  close  an  evening  which  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  Senior  Class. 

NORTHEASTERN  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

A  group  of  young  men  from  the  Northeastern  University  Glee  Club  came  to  Newton 
on  Sunday  evening,  February  12th,  and  rendered  a  pleasing  concert  in  Thayer  Ward. 
Following  the  concert  refreshments  were  served  in  the  Recreation  Room  where  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  singing  popular  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of 
various  glee  club  members. 


&* 


FEBRUARY  DANCE 

Washington's  Birthday  was  duly  celebrated  by  an  informal  dance,  held  at  the  Home 
on  February  24.  Decorations  were  simple,  yet  appropriate  (due  to  the  depression!). 
Colonial  yarn  pins  were  given  to  the  girls  and,  of  course,  we  remembered  that  the 
party  would  not  be  quite  complete  without  the  national  emblem;  the  boys  were  given 
flags  for  their  lapels.  This  party  helped  to  initiate  the  new  Freshman  Class  into  our 
social  life,  and  from  appearances  all  enjoyed  themselves.  Goute  was  served,  after  which 
we  all  enjoyed  frolics  with  our  Dr.  Cecil  Clark.  Everyone  was  sorry  when  the  evening 
came  to  a  close. 

THE  JIG  SAW  PUZZLE  PARTY 

The  Jig  Saw  Puzzle  Party  was  given  by  the  Junior  Class  on  March  8th.  This  enter- 
taining evening  was  planned  in  an  effort  to  make  money.  The  purpose  was  accomplished 
as  well  as  providing  everyone  with  a  good  entertainment  at  home.  Card  tables  were 
arranged  in  the  Recreation  Room  and  on  each  table  was  a  jig  saw  puzzle.  Groups  of 
four  gathered  around  each  table  and  just  as  the  fun  began,  it  was  announced  that  a 
prize  would  be  awarded  to  those  who  first  finished  putting  their  puzzle  together. 
During  the  evening  further  entertainment  was  provided  by  some  most  amusing  readings, 
given  by  Miss  Douglas.  Also  Miss  Christine  Blair  favored  us  with  selections  on  the 
piano.  A  good  number  of  the  students  were  present  and  Miss  Hostetler  came  with  a 
friend.  Just  before  ten  o'clock,  hot  cocoa  was  served  with  sandwiches  and  delicious 
homemade  cakes  and  brownies.  A  rushing  business  was  carried  on  in  these  latter 
dainties.  When  the  party  broke  up  some  of  the  puzzles  had  not  been  completed,  but 
the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Misses  Metcalf ,  Keith,  Griswold,  Norris  in  the  form  of  a 
jig  saw  puzzle. 
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CAMP  MAQUA 

Camp  Maqua!  Just  what  is  it?  I  think  few  in  the  school  really  know.  However, 
it  is  time  everyone  knew  that  Camp  Maqua  is  one  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  camps  which  spon- 
sors each  year  a  conference  for  college  Y.W.  groups.  The  United  States  is  divided 
into  regions  with  a  camp  or  meeting  place  for  each.  At  the  head  of  each  region  is 
a  council,  made  up  of  students  from  various  colleges,  and  this  council  acts  under  a 
regional  secretary,  who  in  turn  is  a  member  of  the  National  Council.  Therefore,  it  is 
through  this  National  Council  that  the  regions  are  closely  correlated,  and  can  work 
together,  and  it  is  also  the  basis  for  Maqua,  the  Y.W.C.A.  camp  for  the  New  England 
States.  The  annual  conferences  held  each  camp,  and  covering  a  period  of  6' 10  days 
each  summer  are  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  once  a  year  representatives  from 
most  of  the  college  Y.W.  groups  in  the  region.  These  representatives  bring  from  their 
own  groups  problems  and  suggestions,  and  endeavor  to  gain  from  the  conference  as 
much  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  particular  group,  but  personal 
benefit  and  inspiration.  And  now  to  tell  you  something  of  the  camp  which  we,  as 
members  of  a  school  which  belongs  to  the  National  Y.W.C.A.  are  or  should  be 
interested  in. 

Occupying  a  most  beautiful  spot  in  central  Maine  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountains  and  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Thompson  is  Camp  Maqua.  "Maqua"  is  the 
Indian  word  for  "white  birch,"  which  trees  are  extremely  numerous  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  On  arriving  as  a  stranger  at  Camp  Maqua  one's  first  impression  is 
that  of  great  peace,  freedom  and  friendship;  in  fact,  there  is  no  "stranger"  feeling  at 
all.  Formality  and  good  clothes  are  entirely  out  of  place.  Perhaps  to  outline  a  typical 
day  would  be  the  best  way  of  demonstrating  life  at  this  particular  kind  of  camp. 

At  seven  the  rising  bell,  together  with  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  lapping  of  water 
on  the  rocks  down  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Thompson,  called  us  to  the  beginning  of  each 
day.  After  breakfast  in  the  large,  cheery  dining  hall,  the  day  really  began  with  a 
short  devotional  service  in  the  "Rec"  hall.  Following  this,  Dr.  Alexander  Purdy  of 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.,  lectured  on  "The  Values  We 
Can  Live  By  in  a  Chaotic  Society" — this  being  the  theme  of  the  1932  conference. 
Lectured,  I  say — but  not  in  the  formal  sense  in  which  most  of  us  think  of  a  lecture. 
If  the  day  was  cold  we  sat  in  chairs  or  on  the  floor  about  the  great  stone  fireplace  in 
the  "Rec"  hall;  or  on  a  warm  day  we  sat  as  we  pleased — assembly  style  or  otherwise. 
Immediately  after  this  lecture,  we  divided  into  what  we  called  discussion  groups,  each 
group  with  a  leader.  These  gatherings  were  even  less  formal.  My  particular  group 
met  with  Ann  Silver  of  the  Boston  Y.W.C.A.  in  the  living  room  of  cabin  "400." 
There  was  a  fireplace  in  which  we  endeavored  to  have  a  fire,  but  invariably  had  poor 
luck  in  getting  one  started.  Then  we  would  lounge  about  as  we  wished — in  chairs, 
on  the  lounge  or — the  favorite  place  of  most  of  us — on  the  floor.  We  discussed  in  this 
hour  Dr.  Purdy 's  lecture  which  often  led  us  to  bring  up  our  own  personal  difficulties. 
Such  intimate  discussions  were  very  broadening.  One  half  hour  recess  period  fob 
lowed,  and  then  another  hour  of  so-called  "Interest  Groups."  There  were  four  of 
these;  any  one  of  which  one  might  pursue.  "World  Interests"  with  Mr.  Ray  Currier 
was  a  very  beneficial  and  interesting  group.  Mr.  Currier  was  well  qualified  to  lecture 
on  or  discuss  this  subject  as  he  has  traveled  in  and  studied  most  of  the  countries  in 
the  world.    "Racial  Relationships"  with  Mrs.  Sue  Bailey  Thurman  proved  to  be  an 
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extremely  fascinating  subject.  Mrs.  Thurman  is  a  negress  of  most  unusual  talent  and 
admirable  character;  she  has  spent  time  with  the  Southern  Y.W.C.A.  conferences,  and 
therefore  could  give  us  much  in  the  way  of  comparison.  A  third  group  discussed 
"The  Place  of  the  Modern  Woman  in  the  Present  Day  World."  The  group  was  lead 
by  Miss  Donovan,  teacher  of  psychology  and  ethics  at  Colby  Junior  College.  Miss 
Donovan  had  very  definite,  broad  ideas  of  what  woman's  place  is,  and  from  all  accounts 
the  discussions  were  very  successful.  "Religion,"  directed  by  Miss  Corwin  was  also 
an  excellent  group.  The  fact  that  we  could  attend  only  one  of  these  groups  was,  of  course, 
quite  disturbing  to  most  of  us  as  we  were  naturally  interested  in  all  of  them. 

The  afternoons  were  free,  that  is,  we  could  do  as  we  wished,  although  entertain' 
ment  was  often  planned — for  example,  a  hike,  archery,  or  a  baseball  game.  From 
3:30  to  5  each  afternoon  there  was  swimming.  That  was  one  hour  and  a  half  I  simply 
would  not  forego,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  didn't  "go  in"  because  of  the  ther' 
mometer  reading  missed  something  of  real  enjoyment. 

In  the  evening,  from  6:30  to  8,  was  boating — and  what  a  time  of  day  to  be  on 
the  lake! — just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  There  was  usually  a  vesper  service  or  an  in- 
formal "sing"  on  the  lakeward  porch  of  the  "Rec"  hall.  Mrs.  Thurman  usually  enter- 
tained  us  with  her  unusual  skill  as  a  pianist.  From  8:00  to  9:00  was  a  general  gather- 
ing for  a  lecture  or  more  often  a  "technical"  meeting  at  which  we  discussed  problems 
of  Maqua,  the  National  Y.W.C.A.,  or  something  of  that  kind.  At  10:00  "taps"  were 
sounded,  after  which  camp  was  expected  to  be  quiet. 

The  last  night  of  conference  our  final  meeting  was  unique  and  very  beautiful. 
At  8  o'clock  we  all  marched  from  Samoset  Lodge  down  the  lake  path  to  a  pine  grove 
where  a  short  devotional  service  was  conducted  by  our  student  chairman,  "Stubby" 
Burril  of  the  University  of  Maine  '32.  From  here  we  went  to  the  dock  where  we 
sang  camp  songs  and  watched  a  most  glorious  sunset.  Then  we  went  to  the  "Rec" 
hall,  and  here  a  most  impressive  candle  light  service  marked  our  last  evening  together. 
The  council  for  the  coming  year  was  installed- — the  candles  signifying  our  trust  in 
and  our  willingness  to  co-operate  with  this  new  body. 

From  this  brief  ;and  very  crude  summary  of  a  most  inspiring  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  week,  I  hope  those  who  knew  little  about  "Maqua"  can  glean  a  little  informa- 
tion regarding  Y.W.C.A.  conferences  and  the  camp  to  which  two  members  of  our 
school  are  sent  each  summer. 

M.  Rhodes. 


SUNDAY  CONCERTS 

Many  Sunday  afternoons  this  winter,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Burr,  different 
groups  of  students  enjoyed  the  People's  Orchestra  Concerts  in  Jordan  Hall.  Other 
Sunday  afternoons  tea  was  served  in  the  Living  Room  of  the  Nurses'  Home. 
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THE  TENNIS  TOURNAMENT 


SINGLES 

M.  G.  H. 

Miss  Kerr 
2 
6 

1 

N.H. 

Miss  Hart 

6 

4 
6 


DOUBLES 

Brigham 
Miss  Stewart 
Miss  Redman 

N.  H. 

Miss  Hart 
Miss  Kay 


It  was  a  beautiful  autumnal  day,  one  which  stimulated  "pep,  vim  and  vigor.'"  Such 
a  day  was  ours  to  appreciate  for  the  annual  tennis  tournament.  Surely  the  gods  did 
favor  us  by  the  presence  of  our  benign  referee  Dr.  Kattwinkle,  whom  we  perched 
aloft  a  stand  which  we  must  not  deny  was  a  step  ladder.  And  we  wonder  if  someone 
ever  investigated  the  number  of  kinks  received  consequently. 

The  enthusiasts  were  many,  and  they  unlike  our  referee,  were  comfortably 
seated.  All  cheered,  yelled  and  applauded,  giving  the  players  impetus  and  stimulation. 
The  games  played  by  our  representatives  were  all  very  exciting.  First  came  the 
singles,  played  between  Massachusetts  General  and  Newton,  which  was  a  close  match, 
Miss  Kerr  relying  on  her  powerful  serves  and  Miss  Hart  winning  by  her  clean  back-hand 
strokes. 

Refreshments  were  served  after  this  first  game,  invigorating  both  players  and 
spectators.  Then  for  the  doubles.  More  action  and  skillful  playing.  Brigham  over- 
powered  Newton  by  the  excellent  net  playing  of  Miss  Stewart. 

Trophies  were  awarded  the  winners  after  the  game;  ours  now  residing  in  its  glory 
on  the  mantel  piece  in  the  living  room. 

A  weenie  roast  on  the  campus,  including  toasted  marshmallows  and  coffee  con- 
cluded this  wholesome  day. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH   NURSING  PROGRAM 

CONSOLIDATION  COAL  COMPANY 
FAIRMOUNT,  W.  VIRGINIA 

Hilga  S.  Nelson,  R.N. 

"Old  King  Cole"  reigns  supreme  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Have  you  ever  been 
miles  under-ground  where  nothing  but  black  glistening  blocks  of  coal  meet  your  gaze 
in  every  direction  when  illuminated  by  the  miner's  light  or  the  occasional  electric 
switch?  If  you  have,  then  you  must  have  wondered  as  I  did  how  in  the  world  human 
beings  could  accustom  themselves  to  a  life  of  darkness  and  seem  to  like  it.  In  fact, 
they  seem  to  desire  nothing  else  than  plenty  of  work  in  the  mines,  a  comfortable  miner's 
cottage  in  a  small  isolated  town  with  its  accompanying  limitations  of  life. 

Many  of  these  stalwart  six-footers  could  doubtless  trace  their  ancestry  back  to 
the  pioneer  days  of  Daniel  Boone.  It  is  partly  the  lure  of  the  mountains  I  presume 
that  keeps  them  there,  for  they  are  beautiful  and  never  twice  alike. 

Feuds  still  exist  to  a  certain  extent  away  up  in  the  hills  but  much  of  the  old 
hatred  has  been  wiped  out  between  such  familiar  families  as  the  Hatfields  and 
McCoys. 

The  story  goes  that  old  John  Wright,  locally  known  as  "Devil  John'"  (now 
deceased)  for  many  years  the  sheriff  of  Letcher  County,  Kentucky,  had  twenty-six 
notches  on  his  gun  each  representing  the  fatal  ending  of  a  fugitive  from  justice.  John 
could  hit  at  a  considerable  distance  and  was  never  known  to  miss  his  man.  Many 
claimed  John  Wright  as  their  father  who  were  not  included  in  his  fireside  circle. 

John  was  rich  too,  as  riches  go  in  that  part  of  Kentucky.  He  owned  acres  and 
acres  of  land,  mostly  coal  property.  The  Consolidation  Co.  bought  some  2000  acres 
from  him.  It  took  Judge  Johnson  over  15  years  to  search  all  the  titles  of  land  pur- 
chased by  the  company  in  that  section.  If  you're  ever  in  Pikeville,  Kentucky,  look 
up  the  judge  and  ask  him  about  those  titles.  If  he  is  in  the  right  mood  I  venture 
you  will  come  away  with  your  sides  aching  from  laughter  at  his  stories. 

John  Wright  was  a  friend  of  John  Fox,  Jr.,  the  writer,  and  figures  as  Judge 
Tulliver  in  his  book  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine." 

But  I  must  get  on  with  my  story.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co  is  the  largest 
bituminous  coal  mining  company  in  the  world  with  mines  in  four  different  states, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky. 

As  the  company's  medical  program  grew  the  need  for  trained  care  of  the  sick 
in  their  homes  was  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  of  the  company. 
Therefore,  one  nurse  at  a  time  was  installed  as  needed.  For  some  time  this  program 
remained  only  a  curative  one  and  it  was  not  until  1928  when  there  was  a  reorganization 
of  the  department  under  a  new  medical  director  with  public  health  vision  that  the 
bedside  nursing  work  was  discontinued  so  that  the  nurses  might  spend  all  their  time 
in  the  development  of  health  education  and  prevention  of  disease. 

It  was  as  supervisor  of  public  health  nursing  for  the  company  that  I  took  up  my 
duties  in  Fairmont  on  March  first,  1929.     I  shall  never  forget  how  dreary  everything 
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seemed  when  I  first  arrived  and  before  I  became  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  blue 
with  smoke.  A  "peaches  and  cream"  complexion  has  never  been  my  boast,  but  at 
least  my  face  was  fairly  clean.  Not  so  in  that  section  of  the  country  where  soft  coal 
is  burned  everywhere.  It  didn't  seem  to  make  much  difference  whether  you  washed 
or  not,  so  was  verily  a  haven  for  the  proverbial  small  boy. 

I  had  scarcely  unpacked  my  trunk  when  an  emergency  call  came  in  from  one 
of  our  largest  mining  communities  just  "over  the  mountain"  (as  they  say)  from  Welch, 
W.  Virginia.  Both  the  medical  director  and  myself  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action 
and  found  the  local  group  in  the  midst  of  organizing  an  emergency  hospital  to  care 
for  some  very  sick  typhoids.  New  cases  were  developing  every  day  and  the  situation 
seemed  serious.  Several  extra  doctors  and  five  graduate  nurses  were  imported  to 
man  the  hospital  and  perform  other  duties  in  the  camp. 

The  hospital  accommodated  fifteen  patients  and  only  the  sickest  ones  were  brought 
there.  The  house  was  one  that  had  been  used  for  a  boarding  house  and  was  situated 
just  opposite  the  coal  tipple,  so  you  can  imagine  the  problem  of  keeping  things  clean. 
Besides  the  rooms  used  for  patients  it  had  a  kitchen  and  small  room  which  was  made 
into  an  office.  Usual  precautions  were  taken  in  the  care  of  patients  and  a  new  serum 
treatment  was  tried  which  seemed  to  lessen  the  symptoms  and  lower  the  temperature. 

The  camp  was  quarantined  and  policed.  Chloride  of  lime  was  placed  all  along 
the  creeks  and  around  sink  drains  of  houses.  A  close  surveillance  was  kept  of  all 
families  where  cases  had  developed  and  everyone  in  the  family  was  immunized.  The 
use  of  water  from  surface  springs  was  forbidden  unless  boiled  thoroughly  because 
they  had  been  found  to  be  contaminated. 

After  a  week  or  so  it  was  decided  to  put  on  a  compulsory  immunization  campaign 
which  would  include  every  human  being  in  camp.  After  this  went  into  effect  the 
epidemic  soon  died  down.     In  all  there  were  90  cases  with  a  10%  death  rate. 

From  this  experience  we  learned  that  the  only  safe  method  to  protect  our  com- 
munities from  communicable  disease  was  to  have  compulsory  immunization  against 
such  diseases  as  smallpox,  typhoid,  and  diphtheria.  After  much  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  operating  department  because  of  cost  and  loss  of  time  among  the  employed 
group,  this  process  was  put  into  effect,  and  thenceforth  our  camps  were  fairly  free 
from  such  diseases. 

Some  few  years  ago  trachoma  was  rampant  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  but  since  the 
concentrated  effort  of  the  U.S.P.H.  Service  with  clinics  and  a  central  trachoma  hospital 
the  number  of  active  cases  has  decreased  from  about  18,000  to  about  3000  cases.  The 
clinics  are  held  at  central  points  each  summer  and  the  county  public  health  nurses  round 
up  the  patients  from  every  mountain  and  valley.  I  visited  one  of  these  clinics  at  the 
County  Courthouse  in  Whitesburg  where  the  hospital  chief,  Dr.  Streeter,  held  forth. 
Three  hundred  new  and  old  patients  attended  and  all  stages  of  the  disease  were 
represented. 

One  old  withered  mountain  woman  in  black  cotton  dress  and  the  usual  sunbonnet, 
who,  from  all  appearances  was  at  least  125  years  old,  came  up  to  our  group  of  nurses 
(in  uniform)  and  said,  "I  reckon  I  belongs  whar  you  all  is,  I  fetched  nigh  onto  a 
hundred  all  by  meself."  She  was  a  typical  mountain  midwife,  with  apologies  to  Miss 
Breckenridge. 

We  had  a  very  fine  and  well  organized  medical  and  public  health  department 
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consisting  of  a  medical  director,  supervising  nurse,  twenty-three  field  physicians  and 
twelve  public  health  nurses.  There  were  fourteen  medical  units  scattered  throughout 
the  company  holdings  in  three  states.  In  Maryland  very  little  mining  was  being  done 
so  that  contracts  with  local  physicians  took  care  of  whatever  medical  work  was  neces- 
sary. Each  medical  unit  had  one  or  two  physicians  and  a  nurse.  A  small  building  of 
three  or  four  rooms  served  as  a  doctor's  office,  nurse's  office,  clinic  and  classroom. 
In  our  largest  division  in  Kentucky  there  was  a  fifty  bed  hospital  quite  modern  in  its 
equipment  and  accepted  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  a  first  class 
institution.  This  hospital  was  fed  from  four  mining  towns  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  in  that  locality.   The  chief  surgeon  also  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

Although  no  bedside  nursing  service  was  given  by  the  public  health  nurses, 
many  visits  were  made  to  the  homes  of  the  miners  for  various  reasons,  such  as,  calling 
on  prenatals,  checking  on  infants,  pre-school  and  school  children,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  family.  In  all  of  this  house  visiting  the  nurses  were  demonstrating  and 
instructing  the  mother  in  the  care  of  her  home  and  the  members  of  her  family. 

Classes  in  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick  were  held  both  among  the  young 
girls  and  their  mothers.  Classes  were  also  given  in  First  Aid  using  the  same  methods 
as  used  for  teaching  the  miners  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Washington.  The 
First  Aid  classes  were  given  chiefly  to  boys  and  girls  of  grammar  school  age  and 
much  rivalry  existed  among  them.  The  lessons  were  given  to  teams  and  each  team 
consisted  of  six  members,  one  acting  as  a  patient  and  another  as  the  captain. 

As  there  were  six  company  divisions  each  made  up  of  the  mining  camps  in  that 
vicinity,  competitive  meets  were  held  once  a  year  of  the  various  miners'  First  Aid 
teams  in  each  division,  weeding  out  the  best  teams  to  compete  finally  with  the  best 
of  other  divisions.  At  these  meets  the  junior  teams  also  competed  and  in  many  in- 
stances their  work  was  on  a  par  with  the  seniors.  Besides  the  honor  attached  to 
winning,  many  individual  gifts,  loving  cups,  and  certificates  were  given. 

Our  school  health  program  was  very  interesting  and  brought  excellent  return 
for  our  efforts  in  cleaner,  healthier,  and  happier  children.  This  in  turn  reflected  in 
the  teaching  staff  to  the  end  that  they  too  were  happier  and  more  efficient.  Physical 
examinations  were  given  once  a  year  to  all  grammar  school  pupils.  Physical  or 
mental  defects  found  were  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  Milk  was  furnished  at 
cost  to  those  able  to  pay  and  free  to  those  who  could  not.  School  lunch  rooms  were 
established  in  all  the  schools  even  to  the  one-room  crowded  colored  schools.  One  hot 
dish  was  always  prepared  if  only  cocoa. 

A  graded  "Health  Project"  chart  hung  on  each  school  room  wall  on  which  was 
posted  a  health  project  covering  each  month  for  the  entire  school  with  health  habits 
suggested  according  to  the  ability  and  age  of  the  students  as  classified  by  grade.  This 
proved  a  great  help  to  the  teacher  in  assisting  the  nurse  in  the  development  of  health 
habits  among  the  children.  The  nurse  spent  15  minutes  a  week  in  all  the  classrooms 
discussing  the  monthly  project  and  helping  the  children  to  work  the  thing  out  for 
themselves.  In  many  of  the  rooms  the  best  girl  and  boy  for  a  definite  period  served 
as  Health  Officer  and  School  Nurse  and  examined  the  rest  of  the  pupils  for  cleanli- 
ness each  morning.  The  boy  wore  an  armband  and  the  girl  a  nurse's  cap  which  was 
considered  quite  an  honor.  "Cleanliness"  was  the  September  project,  "Posture  and 
Play"  the  October.  Health  posters  were  made  by  the  children  and  later  given  the 
nurse  for  her  clinics. 
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Well  Baby,  Prenatal,  Tuberculosis,  and  Immunisation  clinics  were  held  in  each 
unit  each  week  with  the  doctor  and  nurse  in  attendance. 

When  the  depression  hit  us  things  soon  began  to  happen  in  the  coal  country 
where  there  was  already  considerable  unemployment.  Men  were  only  working  a 
few  days  a  week  and  wages  had  been  cut  considerably.  Miners  were  used  to  good 
wages  and  it  was  hard  for  these  people  to  adjust  their  mode  of  living  to  restricted 
income.  Garden  projects  were  started  in  the  different  camps  by  the  nurses.  The 
miners'  families  were  given  small  plots  of  ground  and  seeds  were  furnished  by  the 
Red  Cross.  These  gardens  were  tended  faithfully  and  were  a  pretty  sight  along  the 
mountainsides.  They  proved  to  be  a  great  help  in  keeping  up  the  morale  of  the 
camps  to  say  nothing  of  their  value  in  helping  solve  the  problems  of  the  family  larder. 

The  public  health  nurses  also  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  and  helping  Girl 
and  Boy  Scout  Troops,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  other  community  clubs. 

Almost  every  camp  of  any  size  had  its  large  general  store  and  market,  post  office, 
recreation  building  and  clubhouse. 

A  monthly  sanitary  inspection  was  made  of  each  community  and  recommendations 
given  to  the  general  manager  regarding  the  sanitary  needs.  The  sanitary  squad  con- 
sisted of  the  mine  superintendent,  doctor,  nurse,  carpenter,  and  personnel  manager. 
After  these  inspections  were  instituted  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  camps  improved 
one  hundred  percent. 

This  is  only  a  sketchy  outline  of  the  program,  but  I  hope  it  gives  some  idea  of 
how  very  fascinating  and  worth  while  such  a  piece  of  public  health  work  can  be  when 
all  concerned  co-operate. 

THE  FIRST  TIME 

Fve  had  so  many  first  times 

And  oh!   Fve  loved  them  all, 
Even  the  very  first  time 

I  realized  I  was  small! 

I  remember  the  first  time 

My  life  began  at  school 
The  teacher  on  the  first  day 

Slapped  me  with  her  rule! 

I  remember  my  first  party 

My  blue  dress  with  small  bows 
And  the  first  smile  from  my  hero 

My  feelings  —  no  one  knows. 

I  remember  how  "Mum1'  cried 

When  I  first  put  up  my  hair 
But  I  was  sure  that  everyone 

Just  turned  around  to  stare. 

I'm  still  loving  first  times 

And  each  time  gets  more  dear; 
Maybe  some  day,  I'll  grow  up 

In  some,  far  distant  year! 

A  Friend. 
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THE  LOST  DIAMOND 

Sonja  Johnson  '33 

"Mary!  Mary.'  listen — before — it's  too  late" — the  words  came  in  gasps,  as  if  he 
dreaded  death  which  might  take  his  secret  with  him.  "Mary! — in  the  ebony  box — ■ 
trunk — the  diamond — for  our  boy.    It's  all — that's  left." 

"Yes,  Tom,  dear.  I  hear  you.  I  understand.  Please  be  quiet  now.  Take  another 
sip  of  water."  Mary  turned  toward  the  doctor  and  cried,  "Is  there  nothing  you  can 
do  for  him?  Must  he  die  when  he  has  just  come  back  to  us — after  these  long  years  of 
waiting?" 

"Mrs.  Leonard,  I'm  afraid  there  is  not  much  hope.  His  resistance  is  too  weak  to 
fight  malaria  now.  But  if  it  isn't  too  late,  we'll  try  giving  quinine  intravenously.  I'll 
call  the  hospital  and  ask  them  to  bring  the  equipment  here.  We  could  not  risk  moving 
him  in  his  condition." 

Ronny  watched  his  Dad,  who  was  waving  his  arms  around  the  way  he  had  the 
day  he  came  back  on  the  boat,  and  to  him  it  seemed  all  very  strange.  There  wasn't 
any  boat  here.  Mother  was  acting  funny,  too.  Last  week  when  Daddy  had  waved 
and  shouted  to  them,  she  had  acted  just  as  happy  as  he,  Ronny,  had  done  when  Santa 
came  last  Christmas;  today  she  just  held  Daddy's  hand,  and  tried  to  make  him  drink 
water,  and  swallow  some  funny  round  white  things,  and  Daddy  was  just  a  bad  boy  and 
would  spit  them  out.  Daddy  wanted  to  talk  and  Mother  didn't  want  him  to,  but  he 
talked  just  the  same.  Daddy  was  talking  about  something  awfully  funny:  "Ebony 
box — trunk — diamond — for  our  boy."  He  must  have  brought  some  presents  back  with 
him.  ...  If  Daddy  was  so  excited  about  his  present,  Ronny  had  better  go  find  it. 
Daddy  must  be  playing  a  game.  Then  Ronny  would  play,  too.  He  toddled  out  to 
find  his  father's  trunk.  He  knew  it  was  the  trunk  because  he  had  heard  Mother  tell 
those  big  men  to  put  the  trunk  in  the  Den.  Ronny  found  the  trunk.  He  walked 
around  it,  looking  at  it  curiously.  Then  he  poked  at  it  on  all  sides;  it  wouldn't  budge. 
Then  he  pushed  the  top  part;  it  opened  a  little.  After  much  tugging,  the  whole  top 
part  lifted  up.  Ronny  laughed.  This  was  like  the  treasure  hunt  he  used  to  play 
with  Mother,  when  she  would  hide  candy  and  make  him  go  and  find  it.  What  did 
Daddy  call  that  box?  Was  it  a  bunny  box?  He  must  have  meant  a  funny  box.  That 
black  box  was  a  funny  box.  That  must  be  it.  Ronny  pulled  it  out  and  looked  inside. 
Then  he  laughed  gleefully.  Daddy  must  have  brought  him  a  new  kind  of  rock  candy. 
It  looked  awfully  good,  so  Ronny  tasted  it;  he  sucked  it.  He  didn't  think  it  tasted 
awfully  good,  but  he  knew  it  wouldn't  be  polite  not  to  eat  it  after  Daddy  had  brought 
it  all  the  way  from  Africa  for  him.  He  swallowed  hard,  caught  his  breath,  and 
coughed.  Anna,  his  old  nurse-maid,  came  to  the  rescue.  After  she  had  given  him  a 
drink,  she  held  him  in  her  arms  and  sat  rocking  him.  Anna  had  been  crying.  Ronny 's 
wondering  eyes  looked  up  at  her.  But  Anna  sang  the  "Bunting  Song"  to  him  and 
soon  the  child's  eyes  grew  drowsy,  and  the  eyelids  fluttered  and  closed.  Anna  still 
held  him  close,  murmuring,  "Daddy's  gone  a-hunting  in  a  strange  land  now." 

Mary  a  saddened,  lonely  woman,  found  them  there,  and  she  was  glad  to  feel 
that  Anna  was  there,  always,  when  they  needed  her  most.  Mary  couldn't  think.  All 
she  knew  was  that  Tom  had  gone.  After  their  brief  week  of  happy  reunion,  he  had 
gone  again,  only  this  time  he  would  not  return. 

It  was  not  until  weeks  later,  after  the  first  shock  of  losing  him  had  passed,  that 
Mary  thought  of  the  strange  coincidence  of  the  open  trunk  and  ebony  box.   Beside  that 
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open  trunk  was  Anna,  who  had  been  in  the  family  for  so  long  that  she  was  almost 
part  of  it,  holding  Ronny  as  if  sheltering  him  from  all  outside  harm.  What  did  it 
mean?  Surely,  Anna  could  not  have  taken  the  diamond.  After  those  years  of  faithful 
service  it  seemed  unbelievable.  And  yet,  Anna  had  been  the  only  one  to  hear  Tom's 
words  except  the  doctor  who  had  not  left  the  sick  man's  room,  and  little  Ronny 
who  could  not  have  understood  even  if  he  had  heard.  Then  it  must  have  been  Anna. 
There  was  no  proof.  There  was  not  even  proof  that  there  had  been  a  diamond,  ex' 
cept  for  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  talking  deliriously. 

Anna  had  heard  his  words.  She,  too,  had  remembered  the  empty  ebony  case,  but 
she  had  thought  that  Mary  had  put  the  diamond  away  for  safe-keeping.  Surely,  a 
jewel  as  valuable  as  that  should  not  be  kept  in  an  old  trunk.  The  old  woman  was 
startled  when  Mary  told  her  that  she  could  no  longer  afford  to  keep  her:  that  the 
homestead  would  have  to  be  closed.  Tears  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  Mary, 
whom  she  had  watched  growing  up  as  if  she  had  been  her  own,  and  little  Ronny 
living  anywhere  but  at  Glenville.  Why,  they  belonged  here.  Why  should  they  have 
to  leave?  Had  the  diamond  that  Mr.  Tom  had  given  his  life  for  been  of  no  value? 
Why  should  fate  be  so  cruel  to  them?  Anna  wept  as  she  thought  of  them,  and  then 
she  remembered  her  savings,  which,  since  she  had  spent  very  little  of  her  wages,  had 
grown  into  a  rather  large  sum  during  these  years.  As  she  thought  of  this  she  smiled, 
happy  that  she  might  be  of  real  service  to  those  whom  she  loved.  Her  preferring  was 
awkward  for  she  did  not  wish  to  hurt  the  younger  woman's  pride.  Perhaps  she  had, 
though,  because  Mary  said,  "No,  Anna,  after  all  these  years  that  you  have  been 
with  us,  and  then  after  the  breach  of  loyalty  after  my  husband's  death,  I  could  not 
accept  charity  from  you:    Surely,  you  can  see  that." 

"But,  I  don't  understand — "the  old  woman's  voice  trailed  off — broken,  hurt. 
Suddenly  she  realized  how  old  she  was.  She  had  never  felt  so  old  and  useless  before. 
Always  she  had  been  depended  upon  to  ease  bruises  and  the  heartaches  of  this  family. 
Now  she  had  offered  all  that  she  had  in  the  world,  and  it  had  been  rejected,  coldly, 
by  a  woman  who  was  usually  so  sweet  and  kind. 

It  was  almost  two  years  later  that  Anna  saw  Ronny.  It  must  be  he,  though  he 
looked  so  thin  and  pale.  His  little  suit  was  clean,  but  so  worn.  Still  those  blue  eyes 
and  that  brown  curly  head  could  belong  only  to  him.  Anna  could  not  speak.  She 
felt  as  though  she  must  cry  to  see  him  looking  so  ill. — Her  little  Ronny!  She  watched 
him  as  he  climbed  up  the  stairs  to  a  dingy  apartment  house,  whose  front  window 
boasted,  "Rooms  For  Rent."  Many  days  after  that  she  saw  him  climb  those  stairs; 
often  after  6  o'clock  she  would  see  him  run  to  meet  a  thin,  tireddooking  woman.  Mary 
must  have  suffered  during  those  two  years,  perhaps  more  than  she  herself  had.  But 
why  had  Mary  refused  her  help  when  she  so  evidently  needed  it?  Why,  too,  had  she 
reproached  her  with  disloyalty — she  who  had  served  them  faithfullly  for  so  long. 
Anna  relived  the  past  often  now.  It  was  her  greatest  pleasure,  until  memory  brought 
her  back  to  Tom's  death.  Now,  watching  Ronny,  time  went  back  to  the  day  that  she 
had  held  him  to  her,  praying  that  he  need  not  suffer  too  much  after  the  loss  of  his 
Daddy.  Then  memory  played  a  trick  with  her.  She  pictured  the  open  trunk.  Had 
that  diamond  been  stolen?  Was  that  the  "breach  of  loyalty"  that  Mary  had  accused 
her  of?    She  swayed  as  if  stunned  and  fell  on  the  sidewalk. 

Ronny,  who  had  been  waiting  for  his  mother's  return,  saw  this  old  woman  fall, 
and  he  ran  to  her.  His  mother  hurried  toward  the  two  crouched  figures,  and  together, 
Mother  and  son  struggled  to  bring  her  to  their  room.    Mary  put  her  to  bed,  bathed 
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her;  tried  to  make  her  comfortable,  but  the  old  woman  could  not  move  nor  speak. 
Mary  recognized  her  as  their  old  Anna.  She  ached  as  she  saw  those  eyes  with  their 
dumb,  hurt  expression  following  her  as  she  moved  about. 

Ronny  was  sent  to  get  the  doctor,  who  examined  the  old  woman  and  said,  "I'm 
afraid  it  is  a  case  of  cerebal  hemmorrhage.  There  isn't  anything  that  can  be  done 
for  her  except  to  keep  her  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  to  try  to  get  her  to  take 
nourishing  drinks  and  water.  I'll  come  around  in  the  morning  to  see  her."  .  .  .  The 
doctor  paused  a  moment  and  looked  about.  "Is  that  your  boy?  Cute  little  fellow, 
isn't  he.  Pretty  pale,  though.  Is  he  getting  enough  to  eat?  Come  over  here,  son. 
Fd  better  have  a  look  at  you  while  Fm  here.  Open  up  that  sweater  of  yours.  You've 
been  listening  to  me,  now  Fm  going  to  listen  to  you,  only  Fm  going  to  listen  to  the 
inside  of  you. — Hm — that's  what  I  thought.  Better  bring  that  boy  up  to  the  hospital 
to  be  X-rayed  tomorrow.  Don't  worry  about  the  expense;  just  tell  them  that  I  sent 
you  in.  You  see,  Mrs.  Leonard,  that  boy  of  yours  has  some  rather  strange  sounds 
in  the  right  side  of  his  chest.  Then,  too,  he's  pale  and  underweight.  It  might  not 
mean  a  thing,  but  it  won't  do  any  harm  to  check  up  on  him." 

A  few  days  later  Dr.  Barton  called  again.  This  time  he  brought  with  him  Ronny 's 
X-rays  and  showed  them  to  Mrs.  Leonard.  He  pointed  out  a  light  area  in  the 
bronchi  of  the  right  lung.  He  told  Mrs.  Leonard  that  he  thought  this  might  be  caused 
by  something  that  the  boy  had  swallowed  which  instead  of  going  through  the  intestinal 
system,  had  found  its  way  to  the  bronchi.  Dr.  Barton  explained  that  this  occurred 
quite  frequently  in  youngsters,  but  was  not  usually  discovered  unless  an  X-ray  was 
taken.  He  also  pictured  the  method  of  removal  by  means  of  a  branchoscopy  and  asked 
for  her  permission  to  do  this. 

Anna  watched  and  listened.  Her  eyes  held  an  almost  bird-like  interest.  How 
much  she  understood,  Mary  could  not  determine,  but  later,  when  the  foreign  body 
that  Dr.  Barton  removed  proved  to  be  Tom's  lost  diamond,  Mary  prayed  that  she 
might  understand.  She  showed  her  the  jewel,  and  Anna,  who  seemed  almost  a  child 
again,  chuckled  when  she  saw  it.    That  night  she  died  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

Mary  had  sat  by  her  side,  holding  her  hand,  hoping  and  praying  that  she  had 
realized  what  had  happened.  For  a  long  while,  Mary  stayed  there  by  her  side,  then 
she  rose,  walked  over  to  the  window,  and  looking  up  toward  the  stars,  she  recalled  the 
lines  of  a  poem  she  had  known : 

"Not  understood!   How  trifles  often  change  us! 
The  thoughtless  sentences  or  the  fancied  slight, 
Destroy  long  years  of  friendship  and  estrange  us. 
And  on  our  souls  there  falls  a  freezing  blight, 
Not  understood! 

Not  understood!    How  many  breasts  are  aching 
For  lack  of  sympathy!    Ah!  day  by  day, 
How  many  cheerless,  lonely  hearts  are  breaking! 

How  many  noble  spirits  pass  away, 
Not  understood. 

O  God!  that  men  would  see  a  little  clearer, 
Or  judge  less  harshly  where  they  cannot  see! 
O  God!  that  men  would  draw  a  little  nearer 

To  one  another!    They'd  be  nearer  Thee, 
And  understood. 
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A  DAY  FROM  MY  CHILDHOOD  IN  AHMEDNAGAR,  INDIA 

The  place  which  stands  out  in  my  mind  most  clearly  is  Ahmednagar,  where  I  enjoyed 
many  happy  days  while  I  was  still  very  young.  One  morning  I  was  awakened  from 
my  sleep  by  the  insistent  barking  of  our  little  dog.  When  I  turned  over,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  Betty  was  up  and  being  dressed.  The  ayah  dressed  me  next; 
then  Betty  and  I  went  out  together  to  wait  for  our  breakfast  and  for  our  first  glimpse 
in  the  day  of  baby  brother.  We  had  a  lovely  garden  and  in  the  early  morning  it  was 
so  nice  and  dewey — just  grand  to  walk  through  with  bare  feet.  Our  native  gardner 
lived  in  a  hut  by  the  side  of  the  driveway,  on  the  tin  roof  of  which  Betty  and  I  de- 
lighted  to  jump  until  the  owner  came  out  tearing  his  hair  in  distress  and  fear  that  we 
would  knock  down  the  mud  walls.  We,  little  rascals,  had  only  been  waiting  for  him 
to  come  out,  so  we  went  off  for  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  we  went  for  a  walk,  in  our  little  red  sweaters  because  the  air 
was  cold  before  the  sun  was  high,  down  to  the  big  entrance  gate  to  watch  the  people 
going  to  market  in  their  bullock  carts  and  buggies  and  tongas  and  even  a  motor  here 
and  there.  The  occupants  of  the  motors  were  usually  going  to  the  station  for  the  train. 
When  it  was  time  for  Mother's  sewing  class,  we  went  back  to  the  house  to  watch 
the  native  women  make  lace  and  beautiful  embroidered  things.  If  mother  let  us, 
sometimes  we  would  sit  down  and  take  lessons  in  lace-making;  otherwise  we  would  go 
off  after  a  bit  to  our  playroom  at  the  back  of  the  bungalow.  On  this  particular  day 
we  played  circus  and  I  fell  from  the  top  of  some  high  boxes  and  sprained  my  ankle. 

I  forgot  my  accident  soon,  for  at  dinner  time  Daddy  promised  us  that  if  we 
walked  to  the  shop  for  him  that  afternoon,  he  would  take  us  to  the  circus.  When 
we  arrived  he  was  busy,  so  Betty  and  I  set  out  to  say  "Hello"  to  everyone.  We  started 
off  with  the  blacksmith;  he  let  us  blow  his  fire  for  him  with  the  bellows  while  he  heated 
a  piece  of  metal.  Next  we  went  to  the  printer's  shop.  He  was  setting  up  type  but 
forbade  us  to  touch  it,  saying  that  we  would  get  the  ink  all  over  us;  we  didn't  stay 
there  long.  The  carpenter's  shop  was  next  in  line.  Three  men  were  caning  chair 
seats  while  others  made  the  chairs.  We  were  fascinated,  but  we  had  to  see  our  circus, 
so  we  went  along  to  find  Daddy  again.  He  was  at  a  loom  weaving  cloth,  but  he  soon 
stopped  at  our  flood  of  questions. 

On  our  way  to  the  circus  we  met  lots  of  people  going  there  too.  I  was  walking 
along  holding  Daddy's  hand.  I  let  go  for  a  minute  to  turn  around  to  see  someone; 
then  caught  hold  again  as  we  approached  a  big  elephant  outside  one  of  the  tents. 

When  I  looked  up  to  ask  Daddy  about  it,  I  discovered  that  I  was  holding  on  to  a 
strange  man,  while  I  could  see  my  own  dad  some  distance  ahead.  I  didn't  lose  any 
time  changing  hands.     The  circus  was  fine  and  we  all  had  a  wonderful  time. 

My  ankle  hurt  so  when  I  reached  home  that  I  had  to  lie  down,  but  when  an 
Indian  snake  charmer  arrived  just  before  supper  I  got  up  to  see  him  make  the  ugly 
snake  dance.  Supper  time  came  too  soon.  Then  we  were  tucked  into  bed  on  the 
veranda  with  mosquito  netting  over  our  heads  for  a  good  sleep. 

Mother  and  Daddy  were  having  tongue  for  dinner  at  half  past  eight.  Betty  and 
I  developed  toothaches  which  nothing  could  cure  but  some  of  that  tongue.  Then  we 
went  back  to  bed  happy  and  sleepy,  said  our  prayers  again,  and  soon  dropped  off 
to  sleep. 

Helen  Evans. 


We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of  the 
advertisers  who  received  us  courteously  and 
kindly  in  helping  to  make  our  "Scultetus"  a 
success. 

In  return  we  wish  to  ask  all  the  readers  to 
peruse  the  advertisements  carefully  and  see  how 
interesting  they  are.  Then  our  advertisers  will 
surely  be  well  patronized. 

Thank  you. 


GROVER  CRONIN 

^A  Store  of  Specialty  Shops 

WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  Great  Metropolitan  Store 

—  Conveniently  located  on  Moody  Street,  the  shopping 
center  of  Waltham  and  easily  accessible  from  any 
point  in  Greater  Boston. 

—  A  store  that  specializes  entirely  in  fashion  merchandise 
with  rigid  adherence  to  quality  at  moderate  cost. 

Nurses'  Uniforms  are  a  specialty  in  which  we  have  gained  an 

enviable  reputation  for  quality,  fine  workmanship 

and  clever  styling. 


889 


44  Years  Old 


.933 


Modern  to  the  Last  Brick 
That's 

COBB'S    NEW   STORE 

That's  Waltham's 
Oldest  Department  Store 

SUCCESSFUL     BECAUSE     DEPENDABLE 

CLIFFORD    S.    COBB    COMPANY 

Parking  for  50  Cars  In  Rear  720-724  MAIN   STREET  Elevator  to  All  Floors 


CHERIN 
GALLERIES 


969  Great  Plain  Ave. 
Needham 


JOHN  A. 

McCarthy 


REGISTERED 
PHARMACIST 


Washington,  Cor. 

Waltham  Street 

WEST     NEWTON 


Compliments 
—  of  — 

FISHERS 

GINGER  ALE 

COMPANY 

Waltham 

Phone  Waltham    1450 


GOODYEAR     TIRES 

EXIDE     BATTERI ES 

BRAM  BATTERY 

AND 

TIRE  SERVICE 

252  Walnut  Street 

at  Washington  Street 

Newtonville  Square 
Newton  North  0835  -  0836 


COCHRANE'S 
MARKET 


Meats 


Fish 


Groceries 
Provisions 


993  Watertown  Street 


Tel.  WESt  Newton  2024 


DOWNYFLAKE 

BAKERY  & 
LUNCHEONETTE 

344  WALNUT  STREET 
NEWTONVILLE,   MASS. 

The  Place  to  eat  in  Newtonville 

Try   Our  Daily  Specials 
We  Also  Service  Delicious 
Sandwiches    of   All    Kinds 

The    only    authorized    shop    selling    the 

Famous  Downyflake  Doughnuts  &  Cakes 

in  the  Newtons 

Special  Prices  on   10  Dozen  or  More 
All   Food   Cooked  on   Premises 


SHOES  ..  . 

for  the  Class  of  1933 
furnished  by 

WATERTOWN 
SHOE  STORE 


76  Main  St. 
Watertown     •     Mass. 


Established    1887 


ANDREWS  MILK 
CO. 


Grade  A  and 
Tuberculin  Tested  Milk 


43   FRANKLIN  STREET 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


Tel.  Middlesex   1650 


A-B-C 

DRY 

CLEANSERS 

Inc. 


.  Phone  . 
West  Newton  2600 

HUTMACHER 
SHOE  STORE 

355  Moody  St. 

WALTHAM 


Agents  for  the  FAMOUS 

ENNA  JETTICK  SHOES 


Complete  Line  of 
Nurses'  Shoes 

...  Also  ... 

Smart  Styles  in  Novelty  Shoes 


Compliments 
of  the 


NEWTON 


FLOWER 


SHOP 


:<►: 


Newtonville 


COMMUNITY 
BARBERS 


Guard  the  health  of  your 
hair  through  regular  scalp 
treatments. 


CUSTOM  HAIRCUT 
and  SHAVE 

100  Per  Cent  Sanitary  Shave 
by  Sanitary  Lather 


421   CENTRE  STREET 

N  EWTON 

Opposite  Library 


Telephone:  Newton  North  4200 

FORD 

Newton 
Motor  Sales  Co. 


771   WASHINGTON  STREET 
NEWTONVILLE 


COMPLIMENTS 
—  of  — 

A 

FRIEND 


GILES  E.  MOSHER 


REGISTERED 
PHARMACIST 


638  Commonwealth  Ave. 

(Cor.   Centre   Street) 
NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

1702  Washington  Street 
WEST  NEWTON 


RUFUS  WARREN 
&SON 

FINE  FOOTWEAR 

Foot    Soothers 
for  Nurses 


39  MOODY  STREET 
WALTHAM 


CATALOGS  -  BOOKLETS 

ENGRAVING 


GREETING  CARDS 
RELIEF  PRINTING 


PAUL   M.   FITZGERALD 


..:    PRINTING    :.. 
OF  THE  BETTER  GRADE 


1255     Washington     Street 


West     N  e  wto  n 


Massachusetts 


Telephone   West   Newton    3050 


CANDYLAND 

SHOP 

"Where  Friends  Meet  Friends" 

JOHN  E.  COX 

• 

Newtonville 

Delicious  Buttered 

Dealer  in 

Toasted 

WHO  LES  ALE 

Sandwiches 

CANDIES 

Home  Made  Pies 
Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

• 

475  MOODY  STREET 

WALTHAM          •          MASS. 

There  must  be  a   reason  .  .  . 

Why  so  many  hospitals,  doctors,  and  mothers 
entrust  their  milk  supply  to  HOOD'S. 
We  have  always  aimed  to  merit  this  confi- 
dence and  place  at  your  disposal  our 
Hospital  Service  Department  to  help  you 
in  any  of  your  problems. 


HOODS  MILK 


Tel.  West  Newton  2796 

TEXACO 
SERVICE  STATION 

Geo.  L.  Fitzgerald,  Prop. 

COMPLETE  LUBRICATION 
SERVICE 


Cars  Called  for  and  Delivered 
Free  of  Charge 


1974  WASHINGTON  STREET 
NEWTON  LOWER  FALLS 

Tel.  W.  N.    1665 

BARRON'S 

I  NC. 

WEST  NEWTON  SQUARE 
Opp.  Newton  Trust  Co. 


A  Complete  Line 

of 

NURSES'  APPAREL 


A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  of  QUALITY 
Since   1875 


RELIABLE   AND    REASONABLE 

GARDEN  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIR 

AND 

HAT  CLEANING 

S 

1361  Washington  St. 
West  Newton 


WATTERS' 

WEST  NEWTON 

PHARMACIES 


271   Washington  Street 

Phone,  West  Newton   1682 

369  Washington  Street 

(At  the  Bus  Stop) 
Phone,  West  Newton  2428 


MODERN 
BARBER  SHOP 


FIRST  CLASS 
HAIRDRESSING  PARLOR 


1381   Washington  Street 
West  Newton 

ANSELO   FERRERA,   Proprietor 


J.  DEWEY  &  CO. 

MEATS    -    GROCERIES 
FRUIT    -    VEGETABLES 

• 

Fish  and  Oysters 

Game  of  All  Kinds 

in  Season 

• 

287  WASHINGTON  STREET 

.   Phones   . 
Newton  North  7062  -  7063 


KELLEYS 
KOZY  NOOK 

West  Newton 


CAN  DY 


SODA 
LUNCHEON 


GARDEN  CITY 
CAFETERIA 

1 365  Washington  St. 

WEST  NEWTON 

Tel.  West  Newton  3259 

GOOD     FOOD 

BOOTHS 

Table  Service 

Our  Pastry  is  Delicious 

Open  6  A.M.  to    I    A.M. 


SCULTETUS 


»  i 


JOKES 


Freshman  :    Why  don't  we  have  prayers  on  Sunday? 
Senior:    Because  the  nurses  are  only  half  here  on  Sundays- 


.??? 


"Vonny":    What  did  you  think  of  "Rae's"  get  up  at  the  dance  Friday  night? 
"Reli":    I  didn't  even  see  her  fall  down. 

Definitions: 

Steam  is  water  gone  crazy  with  the  heat. 

A  fishnet:    A  lot  of  holes  tied  together  with  a  piece  of  string. 

Waffles:    Non-skid  pancakes. 

Helen  :    Had  your  iron  today? 
Fran:    Yes!    I  chew  my  nails. 

Teacher:    Where  is  the  home  of  the  swallow? 
Pupil:    In  the  stummick. 

Probationer's  Ward  Notes: 
Monday  A.M. 
Swatted  flies. 
Mopped  ward. 

Instructor:    What  is  the  value  of  a  test  meal? 
Reli:    It  breaks  the  patient  in  easy  for  the  house  diet. 
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